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THE FISHERMAN. 


A perilous life, and sad as life may be, 

Hath the lone fisher on the lonely sea, 

In the wild waters laboring far from home, 

Fer some bleak pittance e’er compelled to roam! — 
Few friepds to cheer him through his dangerous life, 
And none toraid him in the stormy strife; 
Companion of the sea and silent air, 

The lonely fisher thus must ever fare; 

Without the comfort, hope—with scarce a friend, 
He looks through life, and only sees—its end! 


Eternal ocean! old majestic sea! 

Evét love I from shore to look on thee, 

And sometimes 6n thy billowy back to ride, 

And sometimes o’er thy summer breast to glide: 

But let me live on land—where rivers run, 

Where shady trees may screen me from the sun; 

Where [ may feel, secure, the fragrant air; 

Where (whate’er toil or wearying pains I bear) 
Those eyes which look away all human ill 

May shed on me their still, sweet, constant light, 

And the little hearts I love, may day and night, 


Be found beside me safe and clustering still! 
[Child’s Annual. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE YOUNG PILGRIM. 

Among the innumerable multitudes travelling to 
Eternity, a little band of pilgrims attracted my at- 
tention, And what are they, I inquired, and 
whither are they bound? ‘‘ These are they,” re- 
plied a toilworn traveller, ‘‘who, having been una- 
ble to satisfy the desires of the immortal mind with 
earthly things, and having heard of a happier land, 
are journeying towards its shores.” 

How long before your journey will end, and 
what will then be your joys, and who your asso- 
ciates? 

‘* We shall soon arrive at the end of our pil- 
grimage. Seest thou that aged pilgrim, her coun- 
tenance beaming with heavenly joy, and every fea- 
ture wearing a holy serenity? She has almost 
finished her wanderings. The fair hills of Immor- 
tality are in full view before her. The New Jeru- 
salem with its resplendent glories feasts her en- 
raptured vision. Only a narrow stream separates 
her from the beatific fruition, and she is waiting 
with sweet composure, for the message which is to 
call her home. Soon as that message comes she 
will join an innumerable company of angels and 
holy beings, and then will pleasures of the most 
exalted nature, spiritual and imperishable, be her 
portion. Youth, will you cast your lot with us? 
Come with us, and we will do you good, for God 
hath spoken good concerning those who seek a 
better inheritance than earth affords.” 

I looked upon them and considered them wise, 
and was half inclined to become one of their num- 





ber. For the aged pilgrim to whom my atten- 
tion had been directed, | felt a peculiar reverence. 
From her own lips I wished to know the hopes, 
the joys, and the desires which were inmates of 
her bosom, and to hear an account of her pilgrim- 
age from its commencement. Approaching her, 
she regarded me with a look of kindness, which 
gained my confidence. Supposing that a subject 
which was her all-absorbing theme must interest 
every one, she hesitated not to introduce it. She 
recounted her travels. Her pilgrimage had been 
long and wearisome. As far back as memory re- 
tains any distinct traces, she had become enrap- 
tured with the description of the land of Paradise. 
Perennial verdure, amaranthine bowers filled with 
birds warbling forth the most delightful melody, 
crystal streams flowing over beds of gems and 
shaded by the tree of life, the Holy City, with 
gates of pearl and streets of gold and echoing with 
the hallelujahs of the redeemed, the happy inter- 
course of sinless beings, and above all, uninter- 
rupted communion withHim who sits on the throne, 
so occupied her thoughts and excited her desires, 
that from that moment she became a pilgrim. To 
be prepared to dwell in that happy land was now 
the sum of her wishes, and as she knew that it 
surpassed beyond conception both in felicity and 
in beauty the land of her present sojourn, so it em- 
ployed her musings by day and gave reality to 
her visions by night. It was the subject of her 
song and the theme of her conversation. The 
more she saw of its glory, the more was her eyes 
tupned off from beholding the vanities of this world. 

Sore afflictions had also added their purifying 
influences until the Jast tie which held to earth 
was sundered, and the language of her heart was, 
**O that I had the wings of a dove! then would I 
fly away and be at rest.” In all her afflictions she 
had seen the hand of her Heavenly Father, and 
she could say, ‘‘ He hath done all things well. 
As it respects myself, I could wish nothing dif- 
ferent.” : 

As she spoke of the joys which dwelt in her 
bosom, her soul seemed to kindle into extacy; and 
that others might participate in the same satisfying 
pleasures, was now the strong desire of her heart. 
As I listened to her heavenly accents, emotions 
new and indescribable arose in my bosom, and al- 
most was I persuaded to leave all and immediately 
join this little band of pilgrims in their journeyings 
to the land of the blessed. But when I saw none 
of the young among them, I concluded not to be 
one of them for the present. Pleasure seemed to 
dwell with the gay and thoughtless, and they were 
my chosen companions. I mingled with them in 
their diversions, participated in their joys and en- 
deavored to be happy. But vain were all my ef- 
forts. From every scene of hilarity I returned in- 
dulging bitter reflections, and wishing that I had 
been elsewhere. The happiness of my compan- 
ions seemed to consist in absence of reflection, 
and, as I was unable to banish serious thought, I 
could not be otherwise than miserable. Often did 
I cast a wistful look towards the pilgrims, and as 
I saw them joyful in the anticipated felicity before 
them, I sighed to taste their pleasures and to pos- 
sess their hopes. Still I seemed without power to 
obey the dictates of betterreason. Sometimes the 
fear of ridicule prevented me; then I thought there 
was no need of joining them now, and that I would 
defer taking a step of so much importance awhile 
longer. But with this decision I could not rest 
satisfied. I knew that the path which I was pur- 
suing was leading me to destruction, and that the 
danger of proceeding further in it was great and 
continually increasing. 1 had seen some of my 





companions, who had determined to leave this 
path before they should reach its termination, call- 
ed suddenly to their account. They procrastina- 
ted until it was too late, and I knew that I was ex- 
posed to the same danger. Often did I wish, when 
in danger, that my lot was with those whose coun- 
tenances were never shaded with the fear of death. 

I now looked before me and a dark cloud was 
hanging over my path, and this view changed my 
fond anticipations into dismal forebodings. When 
I turned my cyes towards the pilgrims and saw 
that their path was becoming brighter and brighter, 
a voice seemed to whisper in my ear, ‘‘ This is 
the way, enter it.” 

About this time some of my young companions 
left our company, declaring that henceforth they 
would journey with the pilgrims to a better coun- 
try. I heard them declare that they no longer re- 
garded this world as their home, that they could 
cheerfully relinquish its hopes and forego its 
pleasures. The change which I had seen in 
them I could not account for. They gave utter- 
ance to joys totally unlike anything I had expe- 
rienced, joys too deep and pure to have an earth- 
ly source. They considered themselves heirs to 
an inheritance incorruptible, exhaustless; but that 
inheritance was in the land towards which they 
were travelling, and thither they had already trans- 
ferred their affections. So completely were their 
minds taken up with what they anticipated, that 
they wished to converse of nothing else, and their 
hearts were continually overflowing with gratitude 
to Him, who ‘had opened tothem such cheering 
prospects, 

I was now indeed in a strait between two: my 
better reason, my conviction of duty, bade me join 
the pilgrims; still I felt a strong reluctance to the 
taking of such a step, a reluctance which it seem- 
ed almost impossible to overcome. While I wit- 
nessed the joy which they manifested in their in- 
tercourse with each other, I was on the point of 
deciding to cast in my lot among them; but when 
I heard them reproached and ridiculed, I was 
glad that I was not of their number. Thuswas I 
a long time in perplexity, and my case seemed to 
be growing worse and worse. I could not rest 
where I was, and yet I seemed destitute of power 
to leave the path in which I had walked thus far, 
and the companions with whom I had been inti- 
mate for so long atime. True, some had left us, 
but they were hardly missed when I glanced at 
those who remained. 

The conflict in my feelings had now risen to 
such a height that I could endure it no longer. I 
must either enter another path, or expect inevita- 
ble destruction. Now was it that I cast myself 
upon the mercy of Him who had said, “ Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it,” and implored wis- 
dom and strength to walk in the pilgrim’s way. 
When I had resolved to leave the broad way and. 
go with the pilgrims, I heard a voice, saying, 
** This is the way, walk in it.” This voice of en- 
couragement filled my heart with joy. I no longer 
hesitated, but left without regret my former asso- 
ciates and joined myself to those who were seeking 
a better country, even a heavenly. The welcome 
which I received was most cordial, and their affec- 
tionate interest in my welfare, was cheering to my 
spirits. Delightful were the interviews I had with 
my fellow pilgrims, and sweet were the counsel we 
took together. The darkness in which I had been 
groping for so long a time was now gone, and my 
heart glowed with unspeakable emotions while I 
thought of that love which had brought me into a 
path of light and peace. 

O with what rapture did I think of that Being 
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who had so often and so kindly called after me 
while in the way to death! And often while I 
was thinking of him, he seemed to come near me 
and to whisper words of love and gladness to my 
heart. Sweet, exceedingly sweet were the hours 
I thus spent in communion with Him, who had be- 
come to me the chief among ten thousands and 
altogether lovely, and exalting were the influences 
I then felt. To raise my affections from earth, he 
unfolded the glories of heaven to my view. To 
make me forget the things which were behind, he 
opened before me the loveliest, richest prospect. 
He showed me those who were once pilgrims, 
clothed in white robes and enjoying a happiness 
which is unspeakable, ever-increa8ing. Their 
robes had been washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Then he showed me how that 
I too needed a white robe, in oyder to be admitted 
into their happy society. The one that I then had 
was so spotted and defiled, that without being 
cleansed I could not be admitted into that world 
where nothing sinful can enter. 

Thus, while he accompanied me on my way, 
did he encourage me to press forward to the end. 
His presence gladdened me when in sorrow; his 
arm upheld me when in danger of falling; his 
words of affection drove away my doubts and ban- 
ished my fears. I have given him my heart; I 
am his, O there is happiness here; happiness 
exalted, spiritual, pure. I now know that the pil- 
grims in this path rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. I have tasted of their bliss, but 
it is only a foretaste of what we are expecting 
when we shall reach our journey’s end. 

Since I commenced my pilgrimage, many of 
my young companions have joined our pilgrim 
band, and as we journey on we take sweet coun- 
sel together, and sing the songs of Zion. These 
songs breathe forth our joy; they are the out- 
gushings of our gratitude. 

Some of our company have finished their pilgrim- 
age, and entered the beautiful world where their 
affections were placed, where their hopes center- 
ed. They have left us, and our hearts were full 
of sadness at the parting; but we hope to join them 
ere long, and to share with them their unalloyed, 
unending happiness. In this hope there is joy; it 
is full of immortality. D. 

Bangor, August 30. 
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PRIDE IN DRESS. 


Caroline, one of my scholars, is very fond of 
fine dress. If she has a new frock or bonnet, or 
shoes, she is never easy until she has told her 
school-fellows of it. 

One day before she had been in school five 
minutes, as it was not nine o’clock, she began to 
talk; and I sometimes encourage the children in 
talking to me, for I like them to be free and open. 
Presently there was a pause, when Caroline began 
‘eagerly, ‘‘O, governess, I have got a new frock 
at home, such a pretty one! and it is made so 
pretty, with frills.” 

‘* Stop, Caroline,” I exclaimed, interrupting her 
in her description, ‘‘ I do not like to hear chil- 
dren talk of their clothes. Be thankful, my dear, 
that you have warm, comfortable clothes, and 
strive to take care of them, and make them last as 
long as you can, but do not be proud of them; 
for, after all, the ‘ little worm and butterfly ’ have 
handsomer clothing than you have, for God made 
their clothing.” 

I hope my young readers are not like Caroline, 
fond of talking about their dress, and boasting if 
their clothes are a little smarter than their playfel- 
lows. Remember, my dear children, God abhors 
pride; if your parents can afford to buy you com- 
fortable clothing, how thankful you ought to be to 
them, and to God who enables them to do so. It 
is disgraceful to see a girl who is eld enough to 
work, with a long slit in her frock, or a string off 
her apron; but it is more disgraceful still if a girl 
is proud of any finery she has on, 

Sarah Smith came into school one day with a 





string of beads on, I took no notice ofthem; but 
she looked at me, and at her beads, and smiled over 
and over again as if to invite my attention to them. 

‘¢ Well, Sarah,” I said at last, ‘‘ where did you 
get those fine beads?” ‘‘ I bought them, govern- 
ess,”’ said the little girl. ‘‘ And do you think they 
will make you a better child?” ‘‘No, governess.” 

** No, my dear, I do not think you will be so 
good with them on, for I am very much afraid you 
will think more of your beads this morning, than 
you will of your work, These beads are very 
likely to make you feel proud; and if any of your 
school-fellows should not think so much of them as 
you do, perhaps it will make you cross and ill- 
tempered, and that will be another sin. 

‘* My dear child, if you wish for ornaments, 
seek for the ‘ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which,’ St. Peter declares is, ‘ in the sight of God, 
of great price.’ ”’—Child’s Companion. . 








FISHING. 


I have occasion daily to pass over a bridge 
which connects an important town of Massachu- 
setts with: the adjacent fine country, and which 
spans a considerable basin of water, fed by the 
tides of the ocean on the north and east, and by a 
beautiful river on the west. The variety of land- 
scape is charming, diversified as it is, on the one 
hand, by hills of bold outline, crowned with trees 
and dotted with country seats, and, en the other, 
by the spires and roofs of the town, with the rail- 
road, the coasting vessels, and other circumstan- 
ces of a busy and prosperous neighborhood on the 
water side. It has often beguiled me of some 
cares, as I contemplated it, and lifted up my heart, 
I trust, in gratitude to God, who watches over all, 
and holds all ‘ in the hollow of his hand.” 

Frequently, as I cross the bridge, on pleasant 
mornings, | find several individuals, old and young, 
engaged in fishing. These persons are, for the 
most part, judging by appearance, of decent habits, 
and belonging to respectable families; and they 
enjoy the quiet of these summer mornings in catch- 
ing fish for the breakfast for which early rising 
gives them a keen appetite. Others, again, by 
their clothing and conversation, show that they are 
poor and neglected, and are fishing in order that 
they may help out the subsistence of the day, by 
what they obtain from the waters. All, however, 
|seem to enjoy it; and one old gentleman I rarely 
miss seeing as duly as the morning comes, very 
busy with his hook and line. He possesses an 
ample property, asI am told, but is so fond of 
fishing, that nothing will ordinarily induce him to 
absent himself of a morning from the bridge; and 
he commonly, as I notice by a glance into his bas- 
ket, gets something worth carrying home to his 
family. 

A few mornings since, when the peculiar fine- 
ness of the weather had drawn an unusual number 
to the bridge on this spot, I stopped and made 
some inquiries of a man who was contemplating 
his rod with much satisfaction, as it gracefully 
bent over the railing, and was often twitched -by 
the nibblers. He told me that the principal kind 
caught in that place were flounders, a small fish; 
‘** though,” said he, ‘‘ we sometimes take a cod.” 
I saw several flounders in his basket, and one cod 
of considerable size. He further told me that he 
occasionally fished without bait; and this he did to 
take the young mackarel, which are very plentiful 
in the season, and are easily caught on the naked 
hook by a dexterous jerk. 

On leaving the group, my thoughts ran on fish- 
ing—the various sorts of fish taken—the patience 
necessary for the pursuit—and the artifices often 
used to induce the unsuspecting animal to take the 
bait, or go into the net. My reflections easily slid 
into the analogy that exists between this kind of 
fishing, and that so successfully practised by the 
enemy of mankind, who “‘ goes about like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

Observe, thought I, that cluster of boys. As I 
passed, I heard one of them swear, and two 
others, in high wrath, were ready to strike each 
other down. I know from these things, and from 

















their negligent appearance, that they are bad 
boys; they have been induced to listen to the de- 
vices of the adversary, and to play truant, to shun 
the Sunday School, to disobey their parents, and 
to practice many sorts of sins. The devil has al- 
lured them with cunning, and they, like the floun- 
ders, have been taken. Some of them, too, like 
the silly mackarel, have been caught with a bare 
hook. The swearer had no bait to ensnare him. 
It was not necessary to take even that pains to 
catch him, so greedy is he of sin. And sometimes 
the devil takes upon his hook those of older and 
larger growth. Look at that foolish young man. 
His poor, heart-broken parents could never per- 
suade him to attend school, or learn a useful trade. 
He has wasted the opportunities of childhood, and 
youth is rapidly passing, and his habits are form- 
ed for life; and what are they? He is indolent, 
vicious, worthless; not so respectable, inasmuch 
as he fulfils not the purpose of his being, nor, con- 
sidered as to this. world, so valuable as the cod in 
yonder basket. 

I hope my readers will constantly be on their 
guard against this old adversary. of souls; for the 
time would fail to tell you of his nets, and hooks, 
and baits. How exactly he suits the appetite of 
this boy, and offers to that one the very allure- 
ment which he knows is eagerly coveted; and so 
by his cruel wiles he catches multitudes—multi- 
tudes! Be on your guard, then. Look well at the 
pleasures which invite you, and see if there be not 
a hook beneath them, which is intended to turn 
your enjoyment into misery, and draw you into the 
power of Satan.— Youth’s Friend. 
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KINDNESS TO BRUTES, 


We should not only avoid all cruelty to animals, 
but we ought on all occasions to show themethe 
greatest kindness. We should always remember, 
that when they are ill-used, they cannot complain 
as we can; and, likewise, that the whole of their 
happiness is confined to this state of existence. 
And we should not forget that sin in the human 
race is the original cause of all their suffering. 

Cruelty to the dumb animals does not only mean 
tormenting them out of wickedness or mischief, 
but it is cruel to neglect their wants, and to forget 
that they suffer from the same causes that we do 
ourselves. They feel hunger, thirst and pain; 
they are liable to sickness and accident; and they 
are capable of enjoyment. Some of the ways in 
which people often show that they forget these 
things are the following: 

Whipping of horses or cattle. This, if at any 
time necessary, should be done with moderation; 
but it has been fully proved, that by a little man- 
agement, such as cracking the whip, and by the 
voice, &c. most horses and other animals may be 
cheered to work, without being whipped at all. 

Overloading carts, or any vehicles drawn by 
animals. 

Riding on a cart, when it is, perhaps, loaded as 
much as the horse ean draw. 

Not assisting an animal when dragging up a hill, 
or neglecting to oil or grease the axles. 

Not putting the rest under the shaft when a 
loaded cart stops, or loading a cart without using 
the rest. 

Not paying attention in giving food and water 
to animals at the proper times; not keeping them 
clean, &c. &c. 

Allowing horses to remain in a stable for several 
hours with the harness on, the removal of which 
tends greatly to refresh them. 

Nothing can be more cruel than the imperfect 
feeding of dumb animals, more especially those 
used in drawing loads; persons who cannot afford 
to feed them, should not keep them. There is 
great cruelty and inconsistency, in expecting the 
same work from an animal which is perhaps only 
half fed, as from one well fed, yet it is very com- 
mon. Keeping dogs continually chained, and 


feeding them only once a day, is very cruel. 
Stoning harmless animals to death. Se foolish, 
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cruel, and ignorant are some boys, that they love 


to follow this sinful practice. 

Any cruelty in feeding or putting to death those 
animals which God has given us for food, is like- 
wise forbidden. Taking birds’ nests, which, be- 
ing unmerciful, is sinful. 

The natural progress of this sin is, that if a 
child is allowed with impunity to pluck the wings 
from a butterfly, or to kill a fly for amusement, he 
will next be cruel to a horse when in his power, 
and then to his fellow creatures. 


«© A man of kindness to his brute is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 
Remember—He, who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s omniscient eye 
Beholds thy cruekty—He hears his ery, 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge; 

But know that his Creator is thy Judge.” 

«¢ | would not enter on my list of friends, ; 
(Though graced with polished manners and finesense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needless sets his foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls, at evening, in the public path; 

But he that hath humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live; 

For they are all—the meanest things that are— 

As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in His sovereign wisdom made thetn all.” 

[Youth's Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NEW SETTLERS, 


Juliana. Mary T. says, mother, that they are 
going to leave S. and settle ina new country.’ I 
wish we could go too. 

Mother. Why do you wish to go to a new coun- 
try, my daughter? 

J. Because I think I should see a great many 
new and interesting objects. 

M. You might have the pleasure of seeing an 
unbroken wilderness, where, though you might 
occasionally discern footsteps of the huntsman and 
surveyor, yet no trace of the hand of man could 
be seen. Here the panther, the wolf, the bear, 
the rattlesnake, the deer, roam over the forests 
fearless of danger, and hold undisturbed posses- 
sion of the wilds. Here your father might build a 
little log cabin, cut down a few trees, and try to 
cultivate a little grain. But you would be liable 
to suffer for want of food and clothing. You might 
have no preaching, no Sabbath School, no day 
school, and have little or no society. 

J. O dear! mother, then I am sure I should not 
like to go. 

M. We should be willing to go or stay, or do 
anything just as Providence may seem to require. 
It is no doubt the duty of many to go to new 
countries, and where they go in companies they 
are far less liable to suffer than when only a soli- 
tary family goes. 

E. Mother, will you please to tell us something 
more definitely about the trials of new settlers? 

M. Well, my dear, do you recollect in what part 
of the state of Pennsylvania, Indiana county is ? 

E. It is in the western part J] think, bounded 
south by the Conemaugh river. . 

M. Among the first settlers of this county, 
were Furgus Moorhead, and James Kelly. 
When they commenced improvements, they cut 
the grass off the prairie for the support of their 
cattle in the winter; but in making their hay they 
were greatly annoyed by rattlesnakes. The coun- 
try around might well be termed a howling wilder- 
ness, for it was full of wolves. 

As soon as these adventurers had erected their 
cabins, each betook himself, at night, to his own 
castle. One morning, Mr. Moorhead paid a visit 
to his friend Kelly, and was surprised to find, near 
his cabin, traces of blood, and tufts of human hair. 
Kelly was not to be found. 

J. Do fell us, mother, what had become of him, 
was he dead? 

M. So Mr. Moorhead thought; but as he was 





cautiously looking for bis remains, he perceived 
that he was sitting by a spring washing the blood 
from his head. He had lain down in his cabin 
at night and fallen asleep, and a wolf reached 
through a crack, between the logs, and seized him 
by the head. This was repeated two or three 
times before he was sufficiently awakened to 
change his position. The smallness of the crack, 
and the size of his head prevented the wolf from 
grasping it so far, as to have a secure. hold, and 
that saved his life. 

Moses Chambers was another early settler. 
Having served several years on board of a British 
man of war, he was qualified for a life of danger 
and hardship. Moses continued to work on his 
improvements, till he was told, one morning, that 
the last Jonny-cake was at the fire! What was 
to be dene? There was no possibility of a supply 
without travelling over the mountains, and through 
the wilderness, at the distance of two or three 
hundred miles. But he caught his horse and made 
ready. He broke the Johnny-cake in two pieces, 
and giving one half to his wife, the partner of his 
perils and fortunes, he put the other half in the 
lapel of his coat, with thorns, and commenced his 
journey. Where good pasture could be had for 
his horse, Moses turned and baited. To him day 
was as night, and night as day. He slept only 
while his horse was feeding. Nor did he give 
rest to his body, or ease to his mind, until he re- 
turned with his sack stored with corn. 

J. How glad his wife must have been when she 
saw that he had got safely back with his sack full 
of corn. 

M. Yes, but the first settlers of Indiana had 
other difficulties to encounter, of a still more se- 
rious nature. The savage and hostile Indians 
gave them much trouble. Several of the inhabi- 
tants were killed and scalped; others, were forced 
to leave their homes, and seek a place of safety on 
the eastern side of the mountains. Kelly &nd 
Moorhead had many narrow escapes from the In- 
dians. But they finally caught Moorhead, who, 
together with a settler by the name of Sampson, 
was killed, and Moorhead was carried through the 
woods to Quebec, where he was confined eleven 
months. He was afterwards exchanged and sent 
to New York, and from thence made his way to 
his family. 

And now my daughters, you will perceive that 
if such are the trials incident to new settlers, we 
ought to be very thankful that our lot is cast in a 
land of peace and plenty and comfort; of literary 
and religious privileges, where we are unannoyed 
by savage animals, and still more savage men. 

R. E. 
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A PIOUS YOUTH. 

A little boy died in this settlement, in a very 
pleasing and rejoicing frame of mind. He was 
laid on the bed of suffering for several months; 
and, during the time J attended on him, I never 
heard him complain. One day, shortly before his 
death, I called in to see him; and, in answer to a 
question which I put to him, he said, ‘‘ I have one 
trial; when I pray to God, my heart seems as 
hard as a stone; and I find that Satan tries to 
hinder me.” I said: ‘‘I hope you do not leave 
off praying, because you find that Satan tries to 
hinder you.” ‘‘O no!” he said: ‘‘I pray very 
often; my sins are many; I want to have them 
washed away; I have been a very great sinner 
against a most gracious God; he is very kind to 
me.” At another time he said, in anwser to my 
inquiry: ‘‘Longing to depart, and be with Christ!” 
I asked him if he were in much pain. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he 
replied, ‘‘ 1 am in great pain. But then you know 
Jesus Christ suffered a great deal more than this 
for my sins; my pain is nothing compared with 
his; his love is very great to me, and I love him 
very much. am sure he has blotted out my 
sins; and I long to sing his praises in heaven, and 
live with him.” I remarked: ‘‘ And what pleas- 
ure you will feel, if through your death, your pa- 


rents should be led to the knowledge of the truth 
as itis in Jesus. I am afraid they are very care- 
less now.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I shall never 
regret these pains, if it does. Sometimes I lie 
awake all night, and‘conversc with my Saviour; 
and my poor heart is filled with light, and is so 
glad! I wish my parents were thoughtful; it 
would comfort me much, if they were.” This 
dear little fellow was just in the same state of 
mind when I saw him, but a few hours before his 
death. I went to see him the day he was buried, 
and as I looked on his poor deformed and emacia- 
ted body, I felt much encouraged to -proceed in 
my labors; and could not help rejoicing in the 
happiness of him, who, but a little time before, 
was an inhabitant of a perishing body, and is now, 
I trust, living with Jesus, and praising him. 

(Miss. Register. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 











THE SPIDER AND SNAKE. 


On the evening of the 18th ult. a gentleman in 
this village found in his wine cellar a live striped 
snake, 9 inches long, suspended between two 
shelves, by the tail, by aspider’s web. The snake 
hung so that he could not reach the shelf below 
him by about an inch; and several large spiders 
were then upon him sucking hisjuice. The shelves 
were about tivo feet apart; the lower one was just 
below the bottom of the cellar window, through 
which the snake probably passed. From the shelf 
above there was a web in the shape of an inverted 
cone, 8 or 10 inches in diameter at the top and 
concentrated to a focus about 6 or 8 inches from 
the underside of this shelf. From this focus there 
was a strong cord made of the multiplied thread of 
spider’s web, apparently as large as common sew- 
ing silk, and by this cord the snake was suspended. 

Upon a critical examination through a magnify- 
ing glass, the following curious facts appeared. 

The mouth of the snake was fast tied up by a 
great number of cords wound round ‘it, so tight 
that he could not run out his tongue. His tail 
was tied in a knot, so as to leave a small loop or 
ring, through which the cord was fastened; and 
the end of the tale above the loop to the length of 
something like over half an inch was Jashed fast to 
the cord, to keep it from slipping. As the snake 
hung, the length of the cord, from the tail to the 
focus to which it was fastened, was about six 
inches; a little above the tail there was observed 
a round ball about the size of a pea. 

Upon inspection, this appeared to be a green 
fly, around which a cord had been fastened to the 
cords above, and from the rolling side of the ball, 
to keep it from unwinding and letting the snake 
down. The cord therefore, must have extended 
from the focus of the web to the shelf below, 
where the snake was laying when first captured; 
and being made fast to the loop in his tail, the fly 
was carried and fastened about midway to the side 
of the cord. And then by bowling this fly over 
and over, it wound around it, both from above and 
below, until the snake was raised to the proper 
height, and then was fastened as before mentioned. 

In this situation the poor snake hung, alive, and 
furnished a continued feast for several large spi- 
ders until Saturday afternoon the 16th, when some 
person, by playing with him, broke the web above 
the focus, so as to let part of his body rest on the 
shelf below. In this situation he lingered, the 
spiders taking no notice of him until Thursday 
last, eight days after he was discovered, when 
some large ants were found devouring his dead 
body.—Batavia (N. Y.) Times. 





THE SPIDER AND MOUSE. 


There are many wonderful tales related of the 
sagacity of the spider in providing itself with food, - 
but there are none that we ever read or heard tell 
of, that equals the following, which took place at 
a pork house, on a canal in this city, the day be- 
fore yesterday, and was witnessed by a number 





of persons, from one of whom we received the ac- 
count, A small common domestic spider, had ex- 
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Youth’s Companion, 
































tended his web from the floor up about fifteen 
inches, where it was made fast. It was wove 
thick and strong at the bottom, when a luckless 
mouse, for whose destruction it had probably been 
purposely prepared, got entangled in it, and to 
work went the spider with the greatest activity, 
and soon succeeded in binding fast the legs of its 
victim. When the gentleman, our informant, was 
called to look at the extraordinary scene, the mouse 
was alive and making every effort his forlorn situ- 
ation permitted, to free himself from his bonds; 
but without the least prospect of success. He was 
laying with his head and tail a little elevated in 
the web, which his tormentor had succeeded in 
raising about four inches from the floor, and was 
then busily engaged, near one of his ears in bleed- 
ing him. Soon after, as we are informed, some 
one who had more compassion for a mouse in dis- 
tress, than curiosity to see the entire development 
of one of the most wonderful phenomenon in natu- 
ral history, severed the web and liberated the mis- 
erable quadruped from the merciless fangs of his 
insect enemy. Whether the mouse recovered or 
not, we did not learn.— Cincinnati Post. 

















VARIETY. 








A Beautifal Illustration. 


Probably many of our readers knagy.that an inter- 
esting work, entitled, “ The Young Christian,” has, 
within a few years, appeared befure the public. In 
this work the author, Mr. Abbott, says, that in one of 
the chief towns of Switzerland, there is a very large 
and excellent infant school, at which the method of 
introducing a new pupil forms an occasion of some 
interest. The little stranger on entering, looks upon 
the trees, play-grounds, large rooms, and the multi- 
tude of children and teachers, and is afraid. The 
teacher then leads the new comer into the midst of 
the children, and calling their attention, says, ‘‘ Here 
ia a little girl who has come to join our school. She 
is a stranger and is afraid. Will you all promise to 
treat her kindly??? The pupils all answer together, 
** Yes, sir, we will.” The teacher then says, she has 
told me that she will try to be a good girl, and to do 
her duty, but sometimes she will forget, I am afraid, 
and sometimes she will yield to temptation, and do 
wrong. Now which ofyou children will be her friend 
to be with her a few days till she becomes acquaint- 
ed with the school, and tell her what she ought to do; 
and help her to watch herself, that she may avoid 
doing wrong? 

Several voices reply all at once, * I will, sir.” 

The teacher then selects from among the pupils 
one of the best and oldest children, and constitutes her 
the friend and protector of the little stranger. After 
this they are together whenever they go out, and a 
strong attachment is formed between them. If the 
stranger is injured, the protector is grieved; and 
kindness shown to one, touches also the other. 

* Thus,” says Mr. Abbott, ** We all need a Pro- 
tector in our moral interests.” Even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who took upon him our nature that he might 
sympathise with us and be able to succor us when we 
are tempted.—.Morning Star. 

SS 
Death of Infants, 


Tell us if Christianity does not throw a pleasing 
radiance around an infant’s tomb? And should any 
parent who hears us, feel softened by the remem- 
brance of the light that twinkled a few short months 
under his roof, and at the end of its little period ex- 
pired, we cannot think that we venture too far, when 
we say that he has only to persevere in the faith, and 
in the following of the gospel, and that very light 
will again shine upon him in heaven. ‘The blossom 
which withered here upon its stalk has been trans- 
planted there to a place of endurance; and it will 
then gladden the eye which now weeps out the agony 
of an affection that has been sorely wounded; and, in 
the name of Him, who, if on earth, would have wept 
along with them, do we bid all believers present, to 
sorrow not even as others which have no hope, but 
to take comfort in the hope of that country where 
there is no sorrow, and no separation. 

O, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears— 
That day of wo, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrow, all her teara— 
An over-payment of delight ? 
[Chalmer’s Lectures on the Romans. 








What we were Made to Agree In. 


An interesting work entitled ‘* Evenings at Home,” 
contains the following beautful story:— _ P 

A gentleman and his son were walking in a village 
one Sunday, as the Church bells were ringing. ‘The 
various societies of worshippers were going to their 
different houses of worship. ‘* Father,” said the lit- 
tle boy, “ why do not all these people worship God 
in the same manner? And why should they not 
agree?” ‘ They were not made to agree in this, I 
suppose,” said the father. Just then a poor man fell 
down in the street in a fit. Numbers instantly has- 
tened to aid him. A Presbyterian sat down and 
made his lap a pillow for the sick man’s head; a 
Baptist chafed his temples; a Roman Catholic lady 
held a smelling bottle to bis nose; a Unitarian untied 
his neck cloth, and unbuttoned his collar to let bim 
breathe more freely; a Methodist ran for a doctor; 
an Episcopalian soothed the poor man’s crying chil- 
dren; and a Quaker held his wide umbrella over him 
to keep off the burning sun. ‘“* Arthur,” said the gen- 
tleman, pointing to this scene, “this is what men 
were made to agree in.” 

—— 
Anecdote of Dr. Dodd, 


As the unfortunate Dr. Dodd stepped into the 
mourning coach which carried him to the place of ex- 
ecution, a female deist accosted hii in these words; 
“* Doctor, where is now the Lord thy God?” ‘*Wo- 
inan,” replied he, ‘ go home, open your Bible to the 
seventh chapter of the prophet Micah, eiglth, ninth, 
and tenth verses, and you will find.” She did as di- 
rected, and read the following words: ‘* Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy, when I fall, I shall rise: 
when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto 
me. I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because 
[ have sinned against him, until he plead my cause, 
and execute judgment for me: he will bring me forth 
to the light, and I shall behold his righteousness. 
Then she that is mine enemy shall see it, and shame 
cover her, which said unto me, where is the Lord thy 
God? Mine eyes shall behold her—now shall she be 
trodden down as the mire of the streets.” She closed 
the book and wenf and hanged herself! An awful 
lesson this is to those who scoff at the word of God, 
and exult over the unfortunate or repenting sinner. 

ipa 
Is not this a Brand Plucked out of the Fire. 

A plain countryman, who had been effectually call- 
ed by tneans of a sermon from this text, was after- 
wards solicited by an old companion to accompany 
him to the ale house, but the good man strongly re- 
sisted, saying, ‘‘ I ama brand plucked out of the fire.” 
His old companion not understanding this, he explain- 
ed itto him thus: ‘ ‘There is a great difference be- 
tween a brand and a green stick. If a spark flies 
upon a brand that has been partially burnt, it will 
soon catch fire again; but it is not so with a green 
stick. I tell you, I am that brand plucked out of the 
fire; and I dare not venture in the way of temptation 
for fear of being set on fire again.” How wise and 
safe are those who are concerned to keep out of the 
way of danger; and how careful should we be that 
our conduct is strictly consistent with the prayer we 
have often uttered, ‘ Lord, lead us not into tempta- 
tion !”—WSailor’s Magazine. 

oe 
A Female Scholar, 


A poor woman, who had become reduced in her 
circumstances, was observed by her little daughter, a 
Sunday scholar, one morning to weep bitterly. 

“Don’t cry, mother; don’t cry;” said the affec- 
tionate child. ‘I know what: makes you cry; it is 
because you have nothing for us to eat for breakfast; 
but never mind, mother, God has never let a day pass 
yet, without sending us one meal, and I am sure he 
will not forsake us now.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when a neigh- 
bor came in tv request the assistance of the poor 
woman to do some work; and in a few hours she re- 
turned with the produce of her labor. While the 
child was pleased with the sight of it, a tear of grati- 
tude stole down her cheek as she exclaimed, “ There, 
mother, did I not say that God would send us one 
meal to-day? And you see he has been a great deal 
kinder and better to us than we expected.” 

[Sabbath School Messenger. 


Once a Farmers’ Bound Boy.—Now a Governor, 


Gov. Ritner was once a bound boy to Jacob Myers, 
Esq. an independent farmer of Cuiwberland county, 
who brought him up. At the late celebration of the 
4th of July at Carlisle, Mr. Myers{president, gave 
the following toast :— 

** By Jacob Myers, President of the day: Joseph 





Ritner—He was always a good boy, and has stil] 








grown better; every thing he did, he always did well; 


he made a good farmer, a good legislator, and is a 
very good Governor.” 
Boys, read the above toast! 











POETRY. : 








From the Southern Christian Advocate. 
A sweet little girl has come tripping into our office bring- 
ing a small book of hymns, published at the Methodist Book 
Room in New York, for Sunday Schools, and says, she has 
got one of them by heart, and wants us to publish it that a 
great many other little girls like herself may learn it. We 
gratify her, and publish her first Sunday School hymn. 


* Poor and needy though I be, 
God my Maker cares for me; 
Gives me clothing, shelter, food, 
Gives me all I have of good. 
He will listen when I pray, 
He is with me night and day; 
When I sleep, and when I wake, 
’ Keeps me safe for Jesus’ sake. 
He who reigns above the sky, 
Once became as poor as I; 
He whose blood for me was shed, 
Had not where to lay his head. 
Though I labor here awhile, 
He will bless me with his smile; 
And when this short life is past, 
I shall rest with him at last. 
—~<>— 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING CHILD. 
BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 
God look’d among his cherub band, 
And one was wanting there 
To swell along his holy land 
The hymns of praise and prayer. 
One little soul, that long had been 
Half way ’tween earth and sky, 
Untempted ina world of sin, 
He watched with guardian eye. 
It was too promising a flower 
To bloom upon the earth, 
When God could give it angel power, 
And bright celestial birth. 
The world was all too bleak and cold 
To yield it quiet rest, 
He call’d it to the shepherd’s fold, 
And laid it on his breast. A 
There, mother, in its Saviour’s hand, 
Forever undefiled, 
Among the little cherub band, 
Is thy beloved child. 


From the Sunday School Journai. 
THE CHILDREN’S PRAYERS, 


9 
God of the wide ecreation— 
Of air, and earth, and sea— 
Accept the young oblation 
We children bring to THEE. 
Wecome, Thy saints attending, 
And join our notes with theirs; 
At mercy’s footstool bending, 
We lift our youthful prayers. 


Il. 

And will the Lord of glory, 
Who dwells beyond the sky, 

Hark to our humble story, 
And answer from on high? 

He will! for He hath told us 
In His eternal world, 

His eyes always behold us— 
His ears have ever heard. 


III. 
When Samuel bowed before Him, 
And clasped his hands and prayed, 
God taught him to adore Him, 
And heard the prayer he said: 
Now, Samuel’s God is near us, 
Where we have met to-day; 
He bows His ear to hear us, 
And teaches us to pray. 


Iv. 
Then bless, O! God of Heaven, 
Those to our hearts so dear, 
Let light and truth be given 
To all our teachers here. 
O! grant us thy good Spirit 
Our wayward hearts to rule, 
‘That we may grace inherit ° 
Within our Sassaru Scuoot, C.W. D. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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